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EDITOR’S PREFACE. The Ozeretzky*< scale is a year-scale of 
tests of motor maturation for measuring genetic levels of motor 
proficiency. It is comparable in structure to the Binet-Simon 
scale for measuring intelligence and the Vineland Social Ma- 
turity Scale for measuring social competence. And like them 
it affords a standard means for the clinical evaluation of a dis- 
tinctive aspect of behavioral development. 

This scale was first published in Russian in 1923 and has 
since been critically evaluated at various continental European 
laboratories. Although reported continuously in Psychological 
Abstracts and Psychological Index, the scale seems to have 
stimulated little serious attention in the United States.4 

In publishing this translation from a recent Portuguese 
formulation we hope to promote interest in this scale in this 
country. There has long been need for the clinical evaluation 
of developmental motor performances. This need is conspic- 
uous in the field of mental deficiency. 


a da Costa, Maria I. L. Os Testes de Ozeretzky: metodo, valor e resultados. (Sua 
adaptacao em lingua portuguesa.) A Crianca Portuguesa (Boletim do Instituto 
de Antonio Aurelio da Costa Ferreira), 2:193-228, October, 1943. 

b Edited for technical content and interpretive comment by Edgar A. Doll, Ph.D., 
Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 

c a references os variable orthography, e.g., Oseretski, Oseretzkii, with 
ini L., an 4 
But note recent article on the use of these tests with 50 juvenile stutterers. Kop 
Helene. II. Ozeretzky Tests. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 16: 114- 1 
January, 1946. (Part Il of a round-table on Psychosomatic Study of Fifty Stut- 
tering Children, J. Louise Despert, chairman, ibid pp. 100-133.) 
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Goddard's earliest work at the Vineland Laboratory in- 
cluded experiments in the measurement of motor aptitude such 
as reaction-time, erograph, ataxia, tracing, gross and fine co- 
ordination, stereognosis, and kinesthetic memory. And since 
1930 we have pursued other avenues such as chronaxy, action 
currents, muscle tonus, gait analysis, notably as in the work 
of Kreezer and Glanville, designed to explore motor maturation.* 
The intellectual deficiency of the feeble-minded is obviously ac- 
companied by motor deficiencies. And the relation of motor 
defect to mental pattern assumes new import from Heath’s 
work with the rail-walking test.‘ The Ozeretzky scale affords 
a direct approach to these problems. 

We acknowledge our indebtedness to Dr. Ozeretzky, and to 
Dr. Vitor Fontes, editor of A Crianca Portuguesa, for author- 
ity to publish this translation. And we express appreciation 
to Miss Fosa for her willingness to undertake the translation 
which she has accomplished with conspicuous literary success. 


The translation has been checked editorially for technical 
content as well as literal accuracy.. Interpretive liberties (by 
EAD) designed to clarify meaning are indicated by bracketed 
insertions in the text and by footnote comments. The transla- 
tor has preserved a meticulous literalness within a skillful res- 
olution of difficult and occasionally somewhat ambiguous pas- 
sages. Some apparent contradictions are noted. The Portu- 
guese text was presumably prepared from antecedent Russian 
(or other) formulations with evident care. Yet it is. inevitable 
that in such successive translations some textual errors of de- 
tailed formulation might occur in spite of all precautions. 


Regarding the tests themselves we observe certain method- 
ological difficulties of procedure. Thus it is not clear from 
most of the test directions to what extent the examiner may 
assist the child (or person examined) by supplementing the 
verbal directions with demonstration. Since many of the test 
directions presumably would not be clearly understood with- 
out demonstration, the lack of which increases the intellectual 
requirements of the tests, it may be assumed that demonstrat- 
ing the tasks is not only permissible but desirable or even im- 
perative.¢ 


Inevitably the tests are not free from a rather marked in- 
tellectual component (or “loading”’) since the problem of com- 
prehending the task and to some degree of responding to it is 
inherent in the testing. Hence part of the correlation to be 


e e Cf, e.g. Kreezer, George. Motor Studies of the Mentally Deficient: Quantitative 
Methods at Various Levels of Integration. Proceedings of the American Associa- 
tion on Mental Deficiency, 40:357-367, 1935. 

f Heath, S. Roy, Jr. Clinical Significance of Motor Defect, with Military Implica- 
tions. American Journal of Psychology, 57:482-499, October, 1944 

ge Kopp (loc. cit. p. 114) states: “The technique consists of a ‘demonstration of each 
test by the experimenter (wholly in pantomime) to insure a full understanding of 
the instructions given, and of a practise period by the subject himself (two or 
three trials as suggested by Ozeretzky).” 
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anticipated between performance on these tests when compared 
with results from intelligence tests will be due to this intelli- 
gence-test aspect of these tests as opposed to the motor pro- 
ficiencies per se. This is unavoidable in any maturational scale 
where various talents develop pari passu with age or with in- 
creasing test difficulty (cf. footnote 22). 

We anticipate undertaking an American standardization of 
this scale.. This will doubtless involve some modifications of 
content and procedure in order to achieve greater clarity and 
objectivity in administration and scoring as well as some re- 
duction of intellectual “loading.” The scoring standards here 
prescribed seem often rather subjective and sometimes ambigu- 
ous. The number of trials is not always clear; success is some- 
times positively described, sometimes negatively; the problems 
of lateral preference, partial scoring, and sex-differences are 
somewhat confusing. 

References to related articles are listed in Psychological 
Index and Psychological Abstracts and in Dr. Ozeretzky’s pro- 
fessional biography (cf. Carl Murchison’s The Psychological 
Register, Volume III, p. 1217). The supportive work of Goure- 
vitch and Jarmalenko is specially relevant.—EAD. 


THE OZERETZKY TESTS 


Among the many functions of an Institute such as ours, 
that of research occupies one of the foremost places. In order 
to carry on research, it is necessary, above all, to have ade- 
quate procedures, critically chosen and tested. Tests in psy- 
chological investigation afford excellent instruments of work 
and observation. Their application requires care and precau- 
tion; in particular, the adaptation of a given test to different 
situations than those in which it was originally tried out and 
applied is a task which must be accompanied by the greatest 
caution. It is not enough to apply the tests; it is necessary to 
perform repeated and continuous experiments, in numerous 
series, in order to make corrections, to eliminate defects, in a 
word, to adjust the test in relation to the new circumstances in 
which it is to be applied. 

This is one of the tasks which our Institute proposes to 
accomplish, by attempting to adapt and introduce into Portu- 
gal some of the means of psychological investigation used and 
approved in foreign countries, in publishing and thus provid- 
ing our psychologists, educators, and pedagogues with bases for 
work and study. 
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With this end in mind, the present article is published, in 
order to make available in Portuguese one of the tests most 
commonly used in foreign institutions for the evaluation of the 
motor level of individuals, the knowledge of which will be of in- 
terest not only to the psychologist, as is obvious, but also to the 
doctor and the teacher. 

We shall try to use the clearest possible terminology, so 
that the tests may be understood without difficulty. 

We shall accompany each test with a diagram which will 
greatly facilitate comprehension and indicate immediately the 
equipment necessary for the test. 

In later articles we shall attempt to perfect the tests in 
accordance with the results of their application to Portuguese 
children; that is, we shall proceed to their standardization. 


In 1923 Ozeretzky published a scale for the study of the 
motor capacity of the child (1). 


The scale here introduced was used in experiments with 
the school children of Moscow. In working it out in detail, 


Ozeretzky took advantage of some tests of Lipmann as well as 
some notes of Gourevitch. However, most of the tests which 
constitute this scale are of his own authorship. 


These findings have interested several psychologists who 
have studied the value of the scale, its results, and applications. 


Regina Merkin (2), in 1925, confirmed the fact that this 
scale could be applied almost without modification to the chil- 
dren of other European countries. 

Celma Kemal (3) applied it in 1928 to the children of 
Geneva, comparing the results obtained with girls with those 
obtained with boys. She attempted to obtain the correlation 
between motor tests and intelligence tests and to investigate 
its application to retarded children. 

Tipp also published in 1928 a valuable study of this method 
in Hilfschule. 

In the German magazine Zeitschrift fur Angewandte Psy- 
chologie of Leipzig (4) Ozeretzky himself published a long ar- 
ticle concerning his scale in 1931. 

In Paris in 1933 at the “Convention of teachers to discuss 
the training of the mentally deficient,” Guilmain presented 
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some criticism of this test. Nevertheless, in spite of the imper- 
fections pointed out it is still a good working tool (5). 

More recently, Dr. Cesar Juarros, director of the School 
for the Abnormal in Madrid, made the test available in the Span- 
ish language by publishing an extensive description of it and 
its application (6). 

The Ozeretzky tests occupy an important place beside the 
intelligence tests of Binet, Terman, et al. 

Although originally the Ozeretzky scale represented prin- 
cipally a means for clinical research, it has since become an ex- 
cellent basis for pedagogical application. 

While the doctor is primarily concerned with the function- 
ing of the organs, the pedagogue tries to classify and measure 
the inadequacies of this functioning, in order to adopt then 
the most suitable educative method for each grade and each 
vase. 

The educator is especially interested in verifying the causes 
of the lack of motor ability in a given child, in estimating to 
what extent he will be able to obtain good results with him, and 
in being able to help him most efficiently. 

For this purpose he will need to know the value of the 
child’s motor reactions and their causes, so that he may try to 
train him to control and coordinate his movements, improving 
with selected exercise those which are most deficient, in order 
that the child may acquire manual ability, skill, and motor 
equilibrium. 

It is in this field that the Ozeretzky tests can provide him 
with an excellent gauge. 


The Ozeretzky scale may be applied to testing both groups 
and individuals. 

The test given here is for individual application, and in its 
component parts is comprised of six groups of experiments or 
tests for each age: 

(1) Tests for general static coordination. 

(2) Tests for dynamic coordination of the hands. 

(3) Tests for general dynamic coordination. 

(4) Tests for motor speed. 

(5) Tests for simultaneous voluntary movements. 

(6) Tests for synkinesia [associated involuntary move- 

ments; by implication asynkinesia or the ability to 
perform without superfluous movements]. 
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EQUIPMENT 


A score-sheet [see end of this article]. 

Two wooden boxes (10 cm. x 10 cm. x 3 cm.) and 20 pen- 
nies.' (Four years, test 4, etc.) 

Sheets of silk [thin or onion-skin?] paper (papel de seda) 
(5cem.x5cm.). (Five years, test 2.) 

A wooden spool, of the type used for sewing, and sewing 
thread, two meters in length, fastened on one end to the 
spool. (Five years, test 4, etc.) 

Forty matchsticks*. (Five years, test 5, etc.) 
A square-shaped piece of wood, 25 cm. on a side, and an 
India rubber ball (8 cm. in diameter). (Six years, test 
2, etc.) 

A rope two meters long. (Six years, test 3 ,etc.) 

Ruled paper (35 lines on a sheet). (Six years, test 4.) 

A wooden mallet. (Six years, test 6.) 

Two mazes (Fig. 1). (Seven years, test 2.) 


’ 


Thirty-six playing cards, nine of each suit [exclusive of 
face-cards?] (Seven years, test 4.) 
A matchbox [empty]*. (Eight years, test 3.) 


= 
LIFAUAU 





















































a Cn 


Fig. 1 Fis. 2 








1 Substituted for “20-centavo coins” for American usage—EAD. 

2 The original is “matches.” We suggest matchsticks (household size with heads 
removed) to avoid danger and the possibility of conditioned inhibition—EAD. 

3 The original is “box of matches.” We suggest an empty matchbox, household 
size, or similar equivalent, slightly weighted—EAD. 
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A [supply of test forms on which are imprinted a] dia- 
gram of concentric circles, as represented in Fig. 2, the 
largest of which has a diameter of 5 cm., and a (blunt, 
child’ s] scissors. (Nine years, test 2, etc.) 


A book. (Nine years, test 4.) (Cf. footnote 14.) 
Two pencils and white paper. (Ten years, test 5, etc.) 


A wooden sieve [board with perforations] (Fig. 3), a 
threaded needle [punch-pin], a cloth pad (9 cm. x 13 cm.), 
and paper‘. (Eleven and twelve years, tests 4 and 5.) 


A wooden rod 40 cm. to 45 cm. in length and 1 square cm. 
thick. (Thirteen and fourteen years, test 2, etc.) 


A watch with a second hand, or a stop watch. 


Q 
°o 
ce) 
o 


000000000, 
0 °9°90000000 9 
° 
0000000000, 
o° 800000000 2 
° 
09000000004 
9292000000009 
90000000000, 
0000000000? 


° 
= 0 
fo) 


4 It seems from the description of these two tests (Yrs. XI, XII) that the eras 
or 


materials are more suitable: a metal or hard-wood plate (template), 

*” x 44%" x 51%", perforated as in Fig. 3; a firm but soft pad of the same size 
about 4%” thick with impenetrable base; plain paper of the same size (quartered 
letter-size paper); and a punch-pin (an ordinary pin about 14%” or 2” long with 
rounded head), The holes in the punch-plate should be about 1/16” in diameter 
and spaced y," from center to center in sequence—EAD. 
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TESTS FOR FOUR YEARS 


1. To remain standing, eyes closed, for 15 seconds. 


The right* foot is placed before the left foot. 
The point of the left foot touches the back of 
the right heel, lying in a straight line. The arms 
hang beside the body, palms of the hands turned 
in. Moving the feet or moving the body to 
maintain balance is not permitted. 
Two trials are permitted [one success required — see score- 
sheet }. 


2. To touch the point of the nose alternately with the right 
and left index fingers, eyes closed. 


The test is considered negative when the finger 
does not touch the point of the nose or touches 
some other part of the face. Three trials are per- 
mitted for each hand. 

Two of the three trials must be positive [for 

each hand independently, or both paired?]. 


3. To jump up and down [hop] in the same place, keeping the 
feet together, 7 or 8 times in 5 seconds. The 
knees should flex slightly. 


The test is considered negative if the subject 
does not raise both feet at the same time, or if 
he lands on his heels instead of on his toes. 

Two trials are permitted [one success re- 


quired]. 


5 The tests of this scale are obviously to some extent tests of handedness. In fair- 
ness to the person examined it seems safe to assume that generally throughout 
the text “right’ (hand, foot, or side) means “preferred” or “favored” while “left” 
means the other member or side. This requires the examiner to be on the alert 
for lateral preference. In some tests this is specifically provided for, in others 
not. We have here and there called attention to this detail but the examiner 
should be prepared for it on all relevant tests—EAD. 
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4. To put 20 coins in a box, spending no more than 15 seconds 
at this. task. 


(Equipment: a wooden box 10 cm. x 10 cm. 
Y a 7. x 3 cm. and 20 pennies.) The box is placed on 
incites the table. The 20 coins are set in a row parallel 
oe with the box, in front of the child. The child is 
seated comfortably at the table, at a distance 
which permits him to touch the coins with the arm half-flexed. 
At a given signal, the child should put the coins in the box, 
one by one, as fast as he can. He may begin at either end of 
the row of coins. It is not necessary to place them in order, 
but they must be set down, not thrown. 
The test is negative if after 15 seconds any coin remains 
to be placed in the box. 
Two trials are permitted [one success required]. Those 
who are left-handed may use the left hand. 


5. To describe circles [in the air] with the index fingers of 
both hands for 10 seconds, with the arms ex- 
tended horizontally at the sides. 


Position: seated. The movement is executed 
by the fingers only, the rest of the arm remain- 
ing motionless. 

In the right hand the direction of the move- 
ment is from left to right [clockwise?], in the left hand from 
right to left [counter-clockwise?]. The test is failed if the 
arms are moved, and if the circles are badly formed or of dif- 
ferent diameters. 

Three trials are permitted [one success required]. 


6. To clasp the examiner’s right hand, first with the right 
hand, then with the left, and finally with both 
hands. 


One should observe carefully whether the child 
moves other unrelated groups of muscles, besides 
those of the forearm and hand, as for example, 
closing the free hand, making faces, opening the 

mouth, wrinkling the forehead, pressing the lips tightly to- 
gether. If he executes one or more of these superfluous move- 
ments, the test is considered negative °. 





6 Number of trials not stated. Success expressed negatively—EAD. 
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TESTS FOR FIVE YEARS 


1. To stand in an upright position on tip-toe’, for 10 seconds, 
eyes open. 


The initial position is as indicated, with the 
feet together. The child fails the test if he 
touches the floor with his heels or moves out of 
place. Moving the body to maintain balance or 
bending or extending the legs is permitted as 

long as the heels do not touch the floor. These movements, al- 
though they do not invalidate the test, should be noted on the 
score-sheet. 


Three trials are permitted [one success required]. 


2. To roll up a square of silk [thin] paper (5 cm. square) with 
the fingers so as to form a small ball. 


The test is performed first with the right [preferred] hand. 
Helping with the left [other] hand is not permitted; the left 
arm should hang beside the body. After 15 seconds the test 
should be repeated with the left [other] hand. 


Maximum time for the execution of the test: with the right 
hand, 15 seconds; with the left, 20 seconds. For left-handed 
persons the reverse is true. 


The test is considered positive only if performed with each 
hand. When performed only by one, half-credit is allowed, not- 
ing on the score-sheet the hand which performed the test. 


The test is considered negative when the child requires 
more than the time indicated, or the ball of paper is not per- 
fect and compact. 


Two trials for each hand are permitted [one success for 
each hand required]. 


7 Literally, ‘‘on the tips of the feet” (sobre as pontas dos pes and em bicos wage owe 


This might be construed as “on the balls of the feet’’ or more simply eels 
raised.” The literal tip-toe position (balls of the feet raised) is much more dif- 
ficult since it places an added strain on the calf-muscles; it is also a more difficult 
posture for the examiner to observe accurately or make clear to the subject. For 
simplicity of expression we have retained Miss Fosa’s translation of the phrase 


throughout the text while inferring,that “‘tip-toe’” means “heels raised’’—EAD. 
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3. To hop on one foot for a distance of five meters, eyes open. 


The child hops first on the right [preferred] 
leg; he then goes the same distance hopping on 
the left [other] leg. 

The leg which is in the air must be in a posi- 
tion so that it is at approximately a right angle 
to the other leg. During the execution of the 

test the palms of the hands must rest on the thighs. 

The subject begins the movement on hearing the starting 
signal, and when he has hopped [a distance of] 5 meters he 
must put both feet on the floor. 

After 30 seconds rest the test is repeated with the other 
leg. The speed with which the test is performed is of no im- 
portance here. . 

The test is positive if it is executed with each leg. If it is 
performed with only one, half-credit is given, and the leg which 
performed the test should be noted on the score-sheet. 

The test is negative: (a) if the individual deviates from a’ 


straight line by more than 50 cm.; (b) if he touches the floor 
with the foot that should be kept in the air; (c) if he moves 
his arms. 

Two trials are permitted [one success for each leg re- 
quired]. 


4. To roll a thread on a spool. 


The individual holds the spool securely by one 
side [end]. At the beginning of the test, the 
SE thread, which should be two meters long, is en- 
tirely unrolled but fastened on one end to the 
spool. 

When he is given the signal to begin, the child 
takes the thread between the thumb and the index finger of the 
right hand, and rolls it on the spool, which is in the left, as 
quickly as possible. With left-handed persons the positions of 
the hands should be reversed. 

The hand which holds the spool should be kept practically 
motionless. If this is not done the test must be started again. 

For those who are abnormal with respect to motor ability, 
supporting the hand which holds the spool is permitted. 
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When the test is accomplished with each hand, it is con- 
sidered positive. If it is executed with only one, half-credit is 
given. The hand which performed the test is indicated on the 
score-sheet. 

The test is negative if it takes more than 12 seconds when 
executed with the.ight hand, and more than 18 when the roll- 
ing is done with the left hand. 

For left-handed persons, the reverse is true. 

Three trials [for each hand] are permitted [one success 
required for each hand]. 


5. To put at least 10 matchsticks (cf. footnote 2) in a box. 


The child sits at a table on which a box is 
placed parallel with the edge (this is the same 
ow wa} box that was used in the test for four years) ; 
: 7 the box should be placed in such a way that it is 
possible-for the child to touch it with his arm 

half-flexed. 

At a short distance from the box, 10 matchsticks are placed 
parallel to each of its right and left sides. At a given signal 
the child picks up the sticks one by one, simultaneously with 
both hands, placing them inside the box. He must pick up the 
sticks with the thumb and index finger of each hand, begin- 
ning with the stick nearest the box. 


After 20 seconds, at least 5 sticks from each group should 
be in the box; if not, the test is repeated. If better results are 
not obtained the second time, the test is considered negative. 

It is also negative if the rhythm of movement is not more 
or less the same in both hands, whatever the result may be. A 
fraction should be written on the score-sheet in which the nume- 
rator is the number of sticks which remain to be picked up on 
the right [preferred] side, and the denominator those which 
remain to be picked up on the left [other]. In case of com- 
plete success in the test, the result is indicated by unity [for 
example, 5/5.]. 


Two trials are permitted [one success required]. 


8 This sentence has been modified to clarify the meaning. A literal translation of 
the original text reads: “On either side of the box, but at a short distance from 
it, 10 matches are placed parallel to its side edges.’ Note that the test direc- 
tions state minimum performance while the score sheet (see end of article) gives 
maximum performance—E JF. 
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6. To clench the teeth and show them by parting the lips. 


The child is told to clench and bare his teeth. 
If superfluous movements are made (grimacing, 
wrinkling the forehead, knitting the eyebrows, 
dilating the nostrils, etc.) the test is negative 
(cf. footnote 6). 


(To be continued) 








Announcements 


We are very glad to announce the following summer courses for the 
training of teachers interested in special education. The Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan at the Horace H. Rackham School of 
Special Education from June 17 to July 26, 1946. The College will offer 
graduate and undergraduate courses for teachers of children: 


With Speech Defects 

With Partial Vision 

Who are Blind 

Who are Crippled 

Who are Mentally Retarded 

Of Low Vitality 

Who are Deaf or Hard of Hearing 


A degree curriculum in Occupational Therapy will also be offered 
at the Michigan State Normal College. 


The Coilege has issued a very interesting pamphlet containing de- 
tailed information relative to these courses which may be obtained by 
writing to Dr. Francis E. Lord, Director of Special Education. 


Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, Delaware Director of Special Education and Men- 
tal Hygiene, will be at Duke University for his 12th summer term with 
graduate courses on mental retardation and mental hygiene beginning 
June 27 and continuing six weeks. For further information, correspond 
with the Director, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 
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Annual Report 
1945 - 1946 


HENRY E. RENNE 


Supervisor, Department of Agriculture 
The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


In the summary of the 1938 issue of the Yearbook of Agri- 
culture entitled “Soils and Men,” we find this illustration. “A 
certain man had a fine horse that was his pride and his wealth. 
One morning he got up early to go out to the stable and he 
found it empty. The horse had been stolen. He stayed awake 
many nights after that thinking what a fool he had been not 
to put a good stout lock on the stable door. It would have cost 
him only a couple of dollars and saved his most prized posses- 
sion. He resolved that he would give better protection to the 
next horse he had, but he knew that he would never get one as 
good as the one he had lost. 

“The United States has been like that about its soil. With- 
in a comparatively short time water and wind have flayed the 
skin off the unprotected earth, causing widespread distruction 
and we have been forced to realize that this is the result of 
decades of neglect. In the old Roman Empire, all roads led 
to Rome. In Agriculture, all roads lead to the soil from which 
farmers make their livelihood.” 

In “A Review of Fifty-Five Years of Agriculture at the 
Training School” published March and April, 1944 in The Train- 
ing School Bulletin, you will recall that we asked ourselves five 
questions relatve to the possession and stewardship of the land 
and how we shall leave it for future generations. The produc- 
tion of crops from year to year will largely determine whether 
or not we shall be able to answer these questions in the affirm- 
ative, for as we hold the land in place by cover cropping and 
. incorporate into it organic matter then and only then can we 
expect maximum crop production to be maintained. 

A glance through the farm production records of the past 
few years shows that in 1944 the total value of all crops, fruits, 
poultry and eggs was $38,331.14 but in 1945 that figure 
amounted to $45,286.93. Aside from somewhat increased prices, 
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yet not so in all things, these figures indicate several things. 
First, that good soil practices have paid in increased returns 
per acre, second, that good seed and better varieties have helped, 
third, that better equipment, making up for lack of manpower 
and pupil help, have made possible the harvesting of these 
yields and increased production of meat and eggs and fourth, 
that careful planning of pastures, crops and work in general 
have all helped to make this a reality. 


The paramount aim of every institutional farm enterprise 
is to supply the institution, of which it is a part, with fresh veg- 
etables, fruits, and root crops the greatest proportion of the 
year and when these foods are not available fresh, a generous 
supply of canned, processed or frozen fruits and vegetables need 
to take their place. Therefore, the above mentioned points be- 
come a “must” if the institutional farm enterprise is to suc- 
ceed. 


During the strenuous war years now past, we have worked 
land as well as men at a terrific pace. As we well realize man 
needs rest, so the same we find is true of the soil. Intensive 
farming depletes the soil of its minerals and organic matter 
until it cannot grow a crop. Most assuredly plants can be 
grown without soil by supplying the necessary elements chem- 
ically, but this practice is far too expensive on a large scale 
so we find the soil serves as a medium for plant growth since 
it contains all or nearly all that the plant needs if held in a good 
state of fertility. We have found through experimentation 
that land rested one year can give very gratifying results in 
increased production. It increased the average weight of beets 
from 2.7 ounces each to 3.4 ounces and produced eight tons of 
Rutgers tomatoes per acre on land that had previously been 
very low in fertility. 


For this reason one irrigated plot shall be set aside each 
year until every plot has had the benefit of this practice and 
the land not under irrigation shall be worked into a plan that 
will permit resting of the entire farm in the future. The rest- 
ing process consists of planting the field to a cover crop in the 
fall and allowing that to grow until the spring of the follow- 
ing year. This enables the soil to build up a store of nutrients 
since in the decaying top growth of grass, valuable plant food 
is contained. 
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In 1940 the Training School purchased what we now call] 
the Ellis property. This ground ran east to the corner of Chest- 
nut Avenue and Spring Road and north to our peach orchard. 
The land adjacent to the corner of Spring and Chestnut was 
then in a very low state of fertility. In fact even weeds would 
hardly thrive there. A soil building program was started in 
the spring of 1941. For two summers soybeans were planted 
and plowed under and each fall the land was cover cropped with 
rye-grass and vetch. Also, on this portion of land we launched 
a soil resting program on a strip fifty feet wide within the poor 
territory, under the direction of the Experiment Station. Part 
of the land this autumn grew some very fine hybrid corn and 
part of it raised some wonderful tomatoes averaging nearly 
eight tons to the acre. This only serves to show that we must 
give back to the soil as much as we take away, for then and 
only then can we hope to feed our future generations. 


In all endeavors there are times when things seem rather 
dark and anxiety confronts us from all angles. These problems 
have come more or less because of the war and the farm of the 
institution, be it private or state, has had its share. First, there 
was the scarcity of labor and pupil help. It seemed imperative 
that we raise all we could but many times that thought was 
paramount when it should have been secondary. The boys who 
came to the farm were not equal to the task and could not be 
expected to be, for we were in a sense going in high speed and 
they were just not able to follow. There is a solution to every 
problem and that solution may be the changing of our methods 
of production and harvesting so that the least possible picking 
and weed pulling be necessary for these are the things that con- 
sume a great part of the time and are disliked most by the in- 
stitution pupil. As someone has said, “We raise a crop of veg- 
etables and we raise a crop of boys. We cannot neglect the 
boys, neither can we in these days neglect the vegetables.” 
Plans will of necessity be worked out so that we may keep high 
standards and interest for those who come to be trained by us. 
cessful agriculture presupposes deftness with a wide variety 

The task of learning to do farm chores is not an easy one 
by any means for many jobs require years of practice and phys- 
ical stamina to become expert in them. A writer in the Read- 
ers Digest so ably expresses it when he says and I quote, “Suc- 
cessful agriculture presupposes deftness with a wide variety 
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of implements, from hoe to mowing machine. Such skills are 
the outcome of long practice, begun in childhood. I do not be- 
lieve that any adult can acquire them or attain the physical 
durability their daily employment demands. You just can’t 
pick them up like a new, dance step.” Thus we see the wise 
judgment in scheduling boys to the farm only a half day at a 
time. 


It would be impossible to close our report without touching 
upon the work in the poultry department. Since twice as many 
turkeys were raised as last year there have been some frozen 
in cold storage for Easter. In the fall, renovations to the num- 
ber one chicken house were completed so that it houses twice 
as many chickens as before. The second story of Reed Hall was 
sectioned off into three large rooms for young chickens. Now 
number twelve brooder house has been extended three more 
rooms and 6,000 birds will be reared there throughout the win- 
ter and spring. The production of eggs has been around 800 
per day through the fall and winter. Even though the feed sit- 
uation seems to be acute we have been very well supplied and 
have an abundance of corn on hand, produced on the farm. In 
order to replace wheat which will undoubtedly become scarcer 
we have planted nearly twenty acres of oats. All available 
poultry manure is being used on the large fields as they have 
had no manure since the cows were moved to Menantico. 


On February 5th Mr. Nino Colla left to take a position 
with the Vineland Produce Auction. He had been with us since 
April 1942. Mr. Armand Tamagni and Mr. Raymond DeMatte 
have since come to work with us. Mr. Tamagni is a veteran of 
the European theatre of war. 


During the winter we have availed ourselves the op- 
portunity of attending many important agricultural meetings. 
At the meetings of New Jersey Farmers Week in Trenton much 
helpful information was made available, including a talk on 
weed control on carrots. It was brought out that an oil spray 
applied when carrots are very small gives excellent control of 
most of our persistent weeds and yet in no way impairs the 
growth of the young plants. A vast field of experimentation 
with several oils is now opening and in the future there will 
be developed no doubt, oils which can be used on many other 
vegetable crops. We plan to use this oil on late carrots as we 
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find great difficulty in controlling weeds during this season of 
the year. 

While attending a meeting for Farm Managers of New 
Jersey Institutions at the Trenton State Hospital we discussed 
with Dr. Bailey B. Pepper, entomologist at the Experiment Sta- 
tion, the problem of corn ear worm in late sweet corn. This 
pest has practically made the growing of late corn unprofitable 
in South Jersey. He asked that he might do some experimental 
work with sprays and dust here this summer in an endeavor 
to develop some satisfactory control of this pest in the future. 

At the invitation of Professor C. H. Nissley of the Experi- 
ment Station, it was our privilege to speak at the State Horti- 
cultural Society Meeting in Atlantic City on the subject, “Rest- 
ing a Portion of the Vegetable Acreage.” This in no small way 
afforded us the occasion of demonstrating, to the outstanding 
vegetable growers of New Jersey, that the Training School still 
is interested-in agricultural experimentation for which not so 
many years ago it won national and world recognition. 





Here and There at The Training School 


SCOUTING WITH TROOP NO. 39 


Our Scout Troop Number 39 is coming along fine these days. We 
have fifty-five boys in the Troop. Quite a number of Scouts who are new 
have passed the Tenderfoot Test. Also, several boys have passed the Sec- 
ond Class and First Class Tests. Some of our Scouts received Merit 
Badges and we have a number of Star Scouts, too. One of the boys will 
become a Life Scout. 

Our meetings are held every Friday night over in the old Social Club 
Building which is known now as the Scout Headquarters. This building 
has been in use in many ways since the very beginning of the School. 
Now it has been put into fine shape and becomes one of the best Scout 
Headquarters in the County. The boys are very proud to have it and ap- 
preciate having it in such good shape. The Scout boys helped with the 
renovations. We meet from 7 o’clock until 8:45 and during this time 
many things are discussed, tests are passed, games are played and we 
have lectures, which are usually very helpful to the Scouts. 

During the week we have Patrol meetings and they are held in the 
various cottages. In this way the Patrol leader works with his group 
and helps them to pass the different tests and to be ready for the next 
“Board of Review.” We have the Beaver Patrol, Pelican Patrol, Cobra 
Patrol, Eagle Patrol and the Flying Eagle Patrol. These are all backed 
by good leaders and their assistants. On Sunday night, The Green Bar 
Patrol holds its meeting. This is a Patrol made up of the officers and 
we discuss the various activities and ways of improving our Troop. Now 
we are making plans for Parents’ Night and we are all looking forward 
to having a grand time. Paul 
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Happy Birthday to the Training School! 


The Training School was founded by Prof. S. Olin Garrison 
March 1, 1888 and March 1, 1946 marked its Fifty-eighth An- 
niversary and on Wednesday evening March 6, 1946 this event 
was celebrated with a large family gathering held in Garrison 
Hall. 


Mr. Joseph Deacon, a veteran of our recent World War and 
who spent nearly three years in the Pacific area, was the chief 
speaker of the evening and he gave a most interesting talk 
about his experiences while on the airplane carrier the Mack- 
inaw. Likewise he gave a very informing description of the 
islands of the South Pacific illustrating same with maps, 
graphic drawings and pictures and these when thrown on the 
screen gave one an excellent idea of how primitive and deso- 
late the appearance of these islands are today. 


The islands of Tarawa, Iwo Jima, Okinawa, Saipan and 
others where the Mackinaw served during the time while the 
battles raged on these islands, Mr. Deacon spoke of with much 
feeling and we lived again with him through those difficult days 
and especially so when he spoke of Ernie Pyle and what his 
death had meant to the men who had served with him and 
mourned for him as he was a beloved friend of every man in 
the Service. 


Mr. Deacon brought back many interesting trophies and 
during the evening they were on display for every one to en- 
joy. These and his albums filled with the pictures which he 
had taken were very fascinating and demanded more time than 
one evening allowed, so we are looking forward to a second in- 
teresting evening. 


A short remembrance program followed Mr. Deacon’s talk. 
Mr. Nash led the singing of classic old time songs — Songs 
which brought back memories of bygone days. Prof. Johnstone 
spoke of the loyalty and cooperation of the faithful employes 
who had helped to make the Training School what it is today. 
Miss Hill called attention to the early days when courage to 
face difficulties had made it possible for even a building like 
Garrison Hall to be built on faith. Mrs. Aker rendered two de- 
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lightful solos, “My Little Curly Headed Baby” and “Think On 
Me” and faithful Charlie representing the girls and boys of the 
School played a cornet solo, “The Dawn is Waiting for the Sun- 
rise.” 

Refreshments were then served and following our custom 
the concludng number on the program was the singing of our 
Children’s Goodnight Song and on this occasion it was a par- 
ticularly well chosen number as it was one of Prof. Garrison’s 


favorite selections. 
—A. M.N. 





f). 
Ld 


Notes From The News Sheet* 


In honor of some of the bigger boys’ birthdays, a platter luncheon 
was served in the dining room the other day. We had cold cuts, coffee 
and ice cream. The tables were decorated for Washington’s Birthday and 
everyone had a lovely time at the party—Hutchinson Cottage 

All the boys and girls are very glad to have Mr. and Mrs. Deacon 
back at the Training School. Mr. Deacon was a Lieutenant in the Navy 
and was in the South Pacific for a long time. He has been around to all 
the cottages and the other day he stopped at the Laundry to see Mr. and 
Mrs. Van Deusen and the boys.—B. M. 

Over at Cattell A. spring has really come! They have the prettiest 
tulips “growing” on all of their windows. They are made out of pretty 
colored paper and they must have worked very hard to fix them on the 
windows. 

On the farm we have two new men and a new boy, Robert, came to 
work the other day. Mr. Renne has been on his vacation and we hope 
he had a good time. There is a lot of work on the farm, now. We had 
a birthday party for two of the boys the other night and we had a Boys’ 
Party at Garrison Hall, too—J. W. 

Each month when it is time for the Training School Bulletin to go 
out, Eddie and some of the other boys come over to help. They put Bul- 
letins into envelopes and tie up the packages going to the various states. 
It is nice to have them and it is certainly a big help. 

We had a grand Junior Boys Party at Garrison Hall on Wednesday 
night, March 13. Mrs. Davies, Mrs. Hetzell, Mr. Lehman, Clifford and 
Leon were in charge of the party. We played all kinds of games and had 
a lot of fun. Six boys trimmed hats and tried them on other boys. Albert 
won the prize and he tried his on Russell. We had an auto race with 
chairs and while blindfolded, we had to cut an apple in half which was 
hung by a string. We had a potato race and a guessing game. There 
were twelve articles on the table and we saw them for just a minute be- 
fore they were covered up. Then we tried to remember what the differ- 
ent articles were. Jock won -— he guessed 11 of the 12 things. We had 
cookies for refreshments.—C. B. 

We have been having such lovely weather it makes you think that 
spring is very near. I hope it will not be like last year when we had 
the same kind of days in March which coaxed the buds to start out and 
then in April we had some freezing days. I guess the buds thought they 
had started too soon.—E. M. 


* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheet.—Editor 
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